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Phonic Ear and Blissymbolics have 
worked together to combine the best of 
two communication systems for non- 
speaking people! 

The Blissymbol user can now access 
the PE Vois 130 and HandiVoice 110 
speech output instrument with the help 
of the newly developed Blissymbol 
overlays. 


The overlays simply fit on top of the 
regular word surfaces of the Vois and 
HandiVoice instruments and display 
color-coded Blissymbols. As a symbol is 
accessed by the user, the speech output 
system says the word. & 





Two Blissymbol overlay sets are 
available for each Phonic Ear instrument. 
One set has 144 symbols and the more 
advanced set has 283 symbols. Word 
overlays are also available which allows 
the end user to see the symbols and at 
the same time the printed word 
associated with that symbol. 


To order the new Blissymbol overlays 
call or write to Phonic Ear at the 
address below. 
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Communicating Together is published quarterly as a means of sharing the 
experiences, systems and techniques of nonspeaking people with their families, 
communities and the professionals who work with them. Special attention is given to 
the nonreader's augmentative communication system and the role of Blissymbolics. 


The Blissymbolics Communication Institute was established in 1975 to facilitate 
the use of Blissymbolics as a communication system for nonspeaking persons around 
the world. 


BCI Affiliates and Information Centres are situated in 

Canada: Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Newfoundland and Labrador, Ontario, 
Quebec 

United States: Alabama, Florida, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Vermont 

Outside North America: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bermuda, Brazil, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Guam, Hungary, Iceland, India, Israel, Italy, New Zealand, Norway, 
Portugal, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, Venezuela, West Germany, Zimbabwe 


Through BCI and its affiliates, over 8,000 instructors have been trained world wide. 


Blissymbolics is a meaning-based, augmentative communication system offering 
vocabulary, structure and strategies to stimulate communication and cognitive 
development. It can benefit persons of all age and intellectual levels who have the 
potential and opportunity for interactive, functional communication. Blissymbolics can 
be used independently, with a variety of picture systems and technologies, or as a 
complement to words and spelling. 


Blissymbols used herein are derived from the symbols described in the work 
Semantography, original copyright © C.K. Bliss, 1949. 


September 1982, C.K. Bliss granted an exclusive, non-cancellable and perpetual, world- 
wide license to the Blissymbolics Communication Institute, for the application of 
Blissymbols, for use by handicapped persons and persons having communication, 
language and learning difficulties. 


The symbol composition and drawings appearing in articles are in accordance with 
Blissymbols for Use, compiled and edited by Barbara Hehner, and published by the 
Blissymbolics Communication Institute, Toronto, 1980. 


BCI is a member of the Canadian Rehabilitation Council for the Disabled (CRCD). 








Beyond the End of Your Nose 








Drama with a Point 


by Sarah Swartz 


Patricia Henderson and Julie Salverson 
have been actively involved in theatre 
as playwrights, drama workshop 
leaders and stage managers. Both 
have a major commitment to social 
issues and have used their theatrical 
skills to help mentally and physically 
disabled adults and children. In the 
summer of 1982, they co-ordinated a 
drama program for mentally retarded 
children at Shadow Lake Centre, a 
camp run by the Metro Toronto Asso- 
ciation for the Mentally Retarded. The 
following fall, they assisted the ‘'Was- 
cana Wonders”, a Regina theatre 
company of actors with physical disa- 
bilities, to create and act in their own 
play, “Hot Wheels II”. 

Patricia and Julie are founders and 
co-directors of Second Look Community 
Arts Resource, a corporation offering 
the arts as a resource to community 
groups interested in expressing their 
own concerns. Patricia is presently 
assistant stage manager for the Festival 
Theatre, in Stratford, Ontario, while 
Julie is devoting her full attention to 
Second Look. 


Fear, misunderstanding and preju- 
dice — these are the common stum- 
bling blocks that keep disabled people 
isolated from the rest of the world. 
Integrating the handicapped into 
society requires a certain amount of 
knowledge and acceptance. The sol- 
ution rests with educating the general 
public. 

What better way of accomplishing 
this than by giving young people an 
insight into what life is like from a 
handicapped child's point of view. 
Pat Henderson, Julie Salverson and 
Winnipeg's Prairie Theatre Exchange 
have done exactly that in writing 
and producing the play ''Beyond 
the End of Your Nose” for school 
audiences. 


How It Came About 


In the spring of 1983, Patricia 
Henderson and Julie Salverson were 
approached by the artistic director 
of Prairie Theatre Exchange, Kim 
McCaw, and asked if they were 
interested in writing a script that 
dealt with the problems children 
with disabilities often face. The 
Association for the Mentally Retard- 
ed in Winnipeg would commission 
the script and Prairie Theatre 
Exchange would produce it. It 
would be premiered at the National 
Conference of the Canadian Associ- 
ation for the Mentally Retarded and 
subsequently performed at the Prairie 
Theatre Exchange as a children's 
show for grades four to nine. 

In Julie Salverson's words: 


‘We were more than interested! 
Both Patty and I had worked on 
several drama programs with kids 
with various disabilities, always 
placing the emphasis on what ideas 
and interests the kids had, which 
were always plenty. We did a lot of 
talking over the summer and two 
major ideas emerged. One came 
from a comment that a counsellor 
at Shadow Lake had made to Patty, 
that the whole world can be seen as 
a ‘giant Blissymbol Board’. The 
other was the need for people to 
take the time to listen and see each 
other to develop relationships. That 
way people get to know each other, 
not the handicaps. It seemd to us 
that school was about relationships. 
And so integration became a major 
theme for the play."’ 


The concept for the set of the 
play became the Blissymbol Board 
and it was decided that one of the 
characters would use Blissymbols. 
The Blissymbolics Communication 
Institute in Toronto was helpful in 
giving the authors information on 
Blissymbols and suggested contacts 
in Winnipeg. One of these contacts 
was Caroline Lester, Blissymbol 
teacher at St. Amant Centre, a 
residence and school for severely 
disabled children. Her class of 
symbol users would eventually 
have a large influence on the play. 
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The Plot of the Play 


‘Beyond the End of Your Nose” 
promotes tolerance, acceptance and 
understanding between people. Its 
aim is to prepare young people emo- 
tionally for the integration of 
‘‘special'’ students into conventional 
classrooms. 

The storyline runs as follows: At 
the start of the new school year, a 
young student, Anne, discovers 
much to her chagrin that two of her 
new classmates, Joe and Vesna, are 
disabled. Vesna is mentally handi- 
capped and Joe, who is in a wheel- 
chair, has cerebral palsy and is 
unable to speak intelligibly. They 
are part of a new integration pro- 
gram that has been set up in the 
school. The inhabitants of the 
school, however, are not yet 
emotionally prepared. Anne's 
intolerance and the teacher's 
ignorance reflect the world's 


general lack of information and ie 


understanding for the disabled. 

When Anne learns that she, as 
well as Vesna and Joe, are left out 
of a class trip, in her case because 
of a ‘'small'' physical malady, she 
decides to use the school's computer 
to take her to the future where she 
expects things to be better. Due to 
a computer error, she and Joe and 
Vesna all end up in a strange 
Dimension". 

Everything in this land is made 
up of mysterious giant symbols, 
which only Joe seems to under- 
stand. During the course of their 
travels, they end up at war with the 
silent, strange inhabitants of the 
‘Dimension"’. As it turns out, Joe 
helps them unravel the secrets of 
the large symbols, which are 
actually Blissymbols, and saves the 
day. As Anne says, '’Maybe Joe has 
hidden language in his head." All 
three children return to the present, 
closer and more understanding 
friends. 
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Learning from the Kids at 
St. Amant 





Tine cast was Selected and during 
the early weeks of rehearsals, the 





actors spent time at an integrated 
Winnipeg school, Lord Roberts 
chool, as well as at the St. Amant 
chool learning more about disabled 
children. Pat Henderson describes 
her experiences at St. Amant from 
the very beginning: 


''Before we finished writing the 
play, I spent one day with Carolyn 
Lester's class. I told the class that 
we were writing a play about a boy 
with cerebral palsy and needed 
their help. They were thrilled. We 
set up a date to bring in the cast 
and the director. 

The first day with the cast at St. 
Amant was fantastic. The actors 
were nervous and unsure of what 
questions to ask. But they were 
quickly made to feel at ease by the 
students who wanted to know all 
about the play. The class patiently 
answered questions about them- 
selves, their school and their 
language of Blissymbolics. 

Because Joe in our play had to be 
lifted from his wheelchair, the actors 
asked the students if they could 
move them from their chairs onto 
the floor for the students’ exercises. 
The students agreed and soon the 
actors were down on the mats, too, 
doing the exercises."' 


For the actors, the personal contact 
with these ‘'special’’ children was 
invaluable and resulted in brilliant 
true-to-life performances. They 
taught the actors to ‘‘move”’ as they 
didjtGestalke@as theyadid:tolentea 
banana as they would do it. Carolyn 
Lester talked to the actors and invited 
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Scene from “Beyond the End of Your Nose”. 


them to sit in on Blissymbol lessons. 
She also provided them with valuable 
literature and information concerning 
cerebral palsy and Blissymbols. The 
actors were fascinated by Blissym- 
bolics and its potential. 


Reactions to the Play 


After a three-week rehearsal 
period, ‘Beyond the End of Your 
Nose’’ was given a special perform- 
ance at the National Conference of 
the Canadian Association for the 
Mentally Retarded on October 28, 
1983. It was held at the Winnipeg 
Convention Centre. A few days later, 
the show opened at Prairie Theatre 
Exchange for a four-week run. The 
show was so successful, the schools 
requested a two-day extension. 

The highlight of the run occurred 
when the students from St. Amant 
came to see ‘'their'’ show. They 
must have known the script as well 
as the actors by then! And it couldn't 
have been done without the help of 
the St. Amant students. 

On that day, the cast was excited 
and a bit terrified to be performing 
for the ''experts’’. Kyle McCullough, 
who played '‘Joe’’, had spent a lot of 
time with a young boy named Jerry. 
And for Kyle this boy was really 
the only audience member whose 
opinion mattered. If Jerry didn't 
think it was right then no one 
could convince Kyle otherwise. 

The children from St. Amant arrived 
late and were wheeled into the front 
of the theatre where several rows of 
seats had been removed to accom- 
modate them. As they were wheeled 





in, a hush fell over the audience, 
just at it does in the play when 
Vesna wheels Joe into the classroom 
for the first time. There was silence 
in the theatre — an unusual thing 
in a theatre full of kids off from 
school — and the lights went down. 

During the opening minutes of 
the play, the St. Amant Kids were 
watching the actors, while the St. 
Amant kids were in turn being 
watched by the rest of the audience. 
When ‘Joe’ entered in his wheel- 
chair, there were sounds of recogni- 
tion from Jerry and others, and 
gradually everyone began to watch 
the performance. 

After the performance, the St. 
Amant students were spontaneously 
surrounded by the other 160 audi- 
ence members, saying hello, asking 
them questions and examining their 
Blissymbol boards and wheelchairs. 
That moment alone made the many 
weeks of hard work worthwhile. 
The wonderful thing was that by 
getting to know Joe in the play, the 
door had been opened to get to 
know these ‘'special’’ kids as kids. 
And the equipment around them 
had become familiar — more than 
that, exciting and high tech! 

The authors’ note in the script 
reads as follows: ‘In our play we 
wanted to explore the whole idea of 
how essential it is to take time to 
listen and see each other — whether 
you are handicapped or not. We 
also centred the story around the 
basic problems of communication 
that we deal with in our world 
today. Ultimately we feel that 
integration can work, but that we 
all need to give a little for it to 
happen.'’ The play had been a 
success! 














Editor's note: 

The production of '’Beyond the End 
of Your Nose’’ was the result of the 
hard work of many people. The 
script is available from Playwrights 
Canadamcey orkeote, Loronto, 
Ontario M5J 1R2. 

Blissymbolics Communication 
Institute is presently exploring with 
the authors the possibility of pro- 
ducing a videotape of '’Beyond the 
End of Your Nose’’. This would 
allow access of the play to school 
audiences throughout North 
America. 





Machines, Computers and Things 


Magic Cymbals: 
The Making of a 
Program 


by Carol Cohen 


Carol Cohen, a speech pathologist, is 
Program Director of the Schneier 
Communication Unit of the Cerebral 
Palsy Center in Syracuse, New York. 
She is an instructor in Special Educa- 
tion and Rehabilitation at Syracuse 
University. Ms. Cohen has written for 
many texts and publications. Her most 
recent writing is a series of chapters 
in the Handbook of Microcomputer 
Applications in Communication 
Disorders edited by Arthur Schwartz, 
to be published in the fall of 1984. 


The Schneier Communication Unit 
of the Cerebral Palsy Center has 
been concerned with the technolo- 
gical needs of the severely com- 
municatively impaired individual 
for a number of years. This agency 
frequently prescribes personal 
microcomputer systems for clients. 

The microcomputer is a powerful 
tool which allows severely disabled 
children or adults opportunities to 
interact in their environments and 
control aspects of their world which 
would not otherwise be possible. 
Even very physically handicapped 
persons can operate computers 
through a variety of commercially 
available interfaces such as single 
switches, keyboard emulators, cus- 
tom or expanded keyboards, inter- 
national firmware and special 
software designed to accommodate 
the nontraditional user. 

In terms of software, there is an 
abundance of educational, recrea- 
tional and related area software 
available to the ‘'typical’’ and 
disabled computer operator. If an 
individual is a reader, the door to 
the world of software is wide open. 
However, for nonreaders or pre- 
readers, the case is quite different. 
Only a few programs exist for the 


very young and the retarded indivi- 
dual who cannot read. Therefore, 
we at the Schneier Communication 
Unit have seen the need to develop 
more graphics based computer pro- 
grams for this population. Examples 
of such existing software are the 
Talking Blissapple’’ from Trace 
Research and Development Center 
and the MECC Bliss Disks, the 
latter designed by Florence Wertz, a 
speech pathologist in Minneapolis. 

It has been our experience that 
many youngsters and cognitively 
impaired adults are unable to 
employ Blissymbolics, because they 
are functioning at a level requiring 
more straightforward pictures and 
making less perceptional demands. 
We therefore set out to find an 
appropriate symbol system for this 
group of individuals. 

The Picsyms Program was created 
by Faith Carlson, a speech pathol- 
ogist at the Meyers Children Center 
at the University of Nebraska in 
Omaha. It is a concrete, open, 
pictographic/ ideographic system in 
which the symbols are easy to 
reproduce. Further study revealed 
that this system would lend itself to 
computerization. 

Subsequently, I met with Ms. 
Carlson and we discussed the feasi- 
bility of a joint effort in which the 
actual program development and 
design process would take place at 
the Syracuse facility with on-going 
input and consultation from Faith 
Carlson. Ms. Carlson visited the 
Schneier Unit and a timetable was 
established. A grant was received 
from the Central New York 
Community Foundation. 

The first task was to hire a 
computer programmer to assist in 
the development and to act as a 
support to Carl Geiger, the com- 
puter systems development co- 
ordinator for the Schneier Unit. 
Nanette Walsh, the part-time pro- 
grammer employed by the Schneier 
agency for the duration of the re- 
search is in large part responsible 
for the integrity and overall exem- 
plary quality of the software. She 
developed the graphics routines and 
entry processes with on-going con- 
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sultation from Carl Geiger. Nan 
demonstrated a unique understan- 
ding for what it was we were 
attempting to create and exhibited 
an almost uncanny sensitivity for 
disabled consumers and the needs 
of the nonspeaking, nonreading 
population. 

In conjunction with Judy Frumkin, 
communication specialist/language 
consultant at Schneier, and Faith 
Carlson, the Magic Cymbals Pro- 
gram was developed. It has taken 
us over one year to nearly complete 
the product. At present, Magic 
Cymbals is being field-tested in Ms. 
Carlson's facility with a variety of 
children who have had varying de- 
grees of experience with Picsyms. 

Magic Cymbals is described as a 
pictographic/logographic scanning 
program which may be operated by 
a single switch. It is particularly 
appropriate for the very young, 
physically disabled, pre-reader and 
the nonreading retarded individual. 
Topic pages of carefully selected 
Picsyms represent semantic cate- 
gories or conceptualizations. Under 
each topic symbol are sub-layers 
allowing for the generation of more 
descriptive utterances. All lexical 
items are scanned in a row-column 
fashion and confirmed by activating 
the switch. Sentences may be 
accompanied by a universal, a 
sound imitating intonation which 
indicates an affirmative, negative or 
question-like sentence or idea. The 
appropriate universal is selected by 
activating the switch at the desired 
point in the scanning process. One 
or two word utterances are available 
with or without universal accompan- 
iment. 

Once the field-evaluation has 
been completed, data collected, 
analyzed and experiences docu- 
mented, it is hoped the program 
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will be available to individuals for 
purchase. It will include one or two 


anual. 


@. and a very comprehensive 


We hope the Magic Cymbals Pro- 
gram will fill a gap in the realm of 
software for nonreading clients.U 





Editor’s Note: 

For further information contact 
Carol Cohen, Program Director, 
Schneier Communication Unit of 
the Cerebral Palsy Center, 1603 
Court St., Syracuse, New York 
13208. 
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Low-Tech, High 
Versatility 


by Susan J. Sansone 
and Barbara McGarry 


Susan Sansone, a specialist in aug- 
mentative communication systems has 
had a long association with the Blis- 
symbolics Communication Institute as 
a Senior Presentor and Director of the 
BCI Resource Centre at the Suffolk 
Association for the Help of Retarded 
Children. Barbara McGarry, a speech 
pathologist at the Suffolk Chapter 

of ARCH is a certified Blissymbol 
instructor, and also leads in-services 
for sign language instruction. Both 
have had experience working with 
deaf-blind multi-handicapped children 
and deaf, emotionally handicapped 
adolescents. They are co-authors of 
A Colouring Book of the Home. 


We have entered into a new age of 
technology which offers great prom- 
ise for the handicapped. However, 
most mentally retarded individuals 
cannot utilize the higher forms of 
technology. In our constant search 
for low-cost, low-technology com- 
munication aids for both our non- 
ambulatory and ambulatory men- 
tally retarded adults, we recently 
discovered a relatively inexpensive 
piece of equipment called the Vox- 
Com Photo Recorder. We felt this 
simple machine might have poten- 
tial for use as an augmentative to 
communication. 





Rosalie Nicolosi (foreground) and Helen Bruford (background) with the Vox-Com Photo Recorder. 


The Vox-Com Photo Recorder, 
which is sold as part of a larger kit 
called the Communicaid Audio Kit, 
is advertised in the EBSCO Blis- 
symbols Catalog. It is small, light- 
weight and battery operated, with a 
built-in microphone and speaker. 
Recording tape is placed on photo- 
graphs, thus creating a talking 
library or photo album. It also has 
the capability of erasing taped mes- 
sages to allow for re-recording. 

In evaluating the Vox-Com, we 
found it had a variety of useful 
applications for our population, 
either as a substitute for, or an aug- 
mentative to, speech. We created 
our own adaptations by attaching 
Blissymbols and Rebus pictograms 
to oaktag cards. The cards may be 
adapted to the individual needs of 
the client, varying in the size of 
the card and in the length of the 
recorded message affixed to the 
back. In the instance of the two 
clients pictured, the cards are stan- 
dard size business cards that have 
been placed in clear plastic projec- 
tion slide holders. The clients 
choose the appropriate picture/ 
symbol, place it in the Vox-Com 
and return the card to its appro- 
priate slot after the pre-recorded 
message has been delivered. 

The Vox-Com can accommodate 
the various disabilities presented by 
our population. Nonverbal individ- 
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uals can be provided with a sub- 
stitute for speech; the speech of 
verbal, unintelligible persons can 
be augmented. Disnomic (inability 
to name or label) tendencies may 
be alleviated as the cards give sym- 
bol/pictorial and verbal cues to aid 
in word retrieval and labeling 
abilities. 

We have used the Vox-Com to 
provide appropriate syntax models 
and to increase the mean length of 
utterance with individuals experi- 
encing difficulty generating sen- 
tences either on their boards or via 
sign language. 

The Vox-Com has proven to be 
quite effective as a motivational 
tool, as well. Series of cards have 
been developed utilizing family 
photographs or relating to specific 
hobbies, interests or work activities. 

The Vox-Com can be used by 
visually impaired clients as well. 
We have been experimenting in 
using raised Thermoform symbols 
on stimulus cards. This enables 
their speech pathologist to present 
them with the same type of lan- 
guage activities as their sighted 
peers. 

We have found the Vox-Com to 
be a relatively inexpensive, highly 
versatile communication aid, which 
has been effective in enhancing 
the communication skills of our 
clients. 





Family and Community 


It's Working 


with Andrew and Mark 





Andrew Murphy of Toronto has been 
communicating with Blissymbols for 
several years. In this column, appearing 
in each issue, Andrew and his father 
Mark share their experiences and 
those of other families with the special 
perspective of people who communicate 
in different ways. 


In each issue of Communicating 
Together, we have requested that 
readers send in their own personal 
stories of how nonverbal people are 
communicating in their community. 
Although communications can be 
instantaneous through the use of 
satellites and television, in some 
cases, such as the one I am about 
to describe, it does take time. Back 
in August of 1983, Linda Hall, a 
graduate student at the University 
of Victoria, wrote BCI to arrange 
for a subscription to Communicating 
Together for Roger Poh, a sixteen- 
year-old boy living in the Boundary 
Road Hospital in Grand Forks, 
British Columbia. This is what 
Linda had to say about Roger: 


‘Roger is a sixteen-year-old who 
has spastic quadraplegicia since a 


swimming accident two years ago. 
He is, understandably, depressed 
about his circumstances since he 
has lost motor function while 
retaining essentially all comprehen- 
sion abilities. Before the accident he 
was an honours student in both aca- 
demic subjects and several sports. 

One very important thing that 
Roger has been able to do is learn 
to communicate through Morse 
code. He spells out sentences by 
activating a very sensitive ‘leaf’ 
switch which is held to his throat 
or fingers by his mother or a child 
care worker. This is an incredible 
accomplishment in view of his 
profound motor disabilities. It 
occurred to me that you might be 
interested in having him write an 
article for your magazine." 


Well, Communicating Together did 
get in touch with Roger and asked 
him to submit some material for an 
article. 

In December 1983, Roger's teacher, 
Linda Pierce, wrote enclosing a 
letter from Roger himself dictated 
to his mother Heidi. 


Roger's Letter Dictated 
in Morse Code 


‘‘My name is Roger Poh. I am 
sixteen years old and I am handi- 
capped. I would like to communicate 
with other handicapped people in 
Morse code. I am interested in 
studying math and English. I also 
would like to hear from anyone all 
over the world. Before my swim- 
ming accident in 1981, I had fin- 
ished grade eight. I hope in the 
future to finish my education and 
be able to support myself. It would 
please me to hear from other handi- 
capped people who correspond by 
Morse code; maybe we could ex- 
change speaking tapes because I 
have to improve myself." 


Roger's Morse code story is 
unique. It arose out of a suggestion 
from a short wave enthusiast as a 
possible hobby for Roger. Soon 
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after, Bobbie Ogletree, Roger's child 
care worker, and Roger began to 
use it as a communication tool. 
Upon inquiries, it was discovered 
that Morse was being researched 
as an alternative communication 
system in several centres, and that 
an adaptive firmware card which 
fits into an Apple II computer and 
‘‘translates'' Morse input had been 
developed. 

Roger still lives a pretty solitary 
life in the extended care wing of 
the hospital. Bolstered by the atten- 
tion of the school aid, his child care 
worker and his wonderful mother, 
he is accepting his disability more 
and more and is ready for the kind 
of input that only people with simi- 
lar stories can provide. 

Although his communication took 
over six months to complete, it has 
been well worth waiting for. If it 
helps Roger live a more fulfilling 
life in the future, then it will not 
have been too long. Please write to 
Roger and tell him how you com- 
municate. If anyone out there can 
communicate in Morse code, please 
do so. I know I will write a letter 
to Roger soon and let him know my 
feelings about not being able to 
speak. 











Roger Poh. 


New Blissymbol Friends 


@ before Christmas, I received 
ome letters from three students at 
the Doctor Gordon Townsend School 
in Calgary. Sheila Ann, Daughn and 
Sunny wrote to me using Blissym- 
bols on their computer. I was very 
happy to receive these letters and it 
helped me have a happier holiday. 
It sounds as if Sheila Ann, who is 
fifteen, likes to do some of the 
things that I like to do, such as 
listening to music and visiting 
friends. I will be in Calgary in June 
of this year and when my travel 
plans are firm, I will get in touch 
with the school and plan to visit 
them. Thanks very much for your 
letters. 

Now that it's working, please 
keep writing to me and we will put 
as many letters as possible in the 
magazine. I will try to answer all 
those people who send letters. 
Thank you very much.L) 





Editor’s Note: 

Interested readers please write: 
Andrew Murphy, 29 Kellythorne 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3A 
205, Canada. 

To write to Roger: Mr. Roger Poh, 
Extended Care, Boundary Road 
Hospital, Grand Forks, British 
Columbia VOH 1HO0, Canada. 


‘This section of 
Communicating Together 
is sponsored by | 


Pilot Club International, 
Ontario District. 





Are You Moving? 


Please remember to let us 
know your new address. If 
possible, send an address label 
from a past issue. Send to: 


Subscriptions, 

Communicating Together, 
Blissymbolics Communication 
Institute, 350 Rumsey Road, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
M4G 1R8. 





Lucky Me, Part 2 


by Kari Harrington 


Kari Harrington was one of the 
members of the original Blissymbol 
class in 1971. Last issue she shared 
with us her thoughts and feelings 
when she was told that through a very 
generous donation from Mr. and Mrs. 
Joe Berman, she would be getting a 
computer system for communication. 
In this issue, she tells us how it’s all 
working. 


This is the part where I have my 
own personal computer and I can 
write about how it feels. 

The day it arrived was as exciting 
as the night I went to Anne Murray's 
concert! Emily McQueen, Allyson 
Harrison and Denise Day, the 
summer students at BCI, brought 
most of the parts out from OCCC. 
We opened about six boxes and it 
felt just like Christmas. We had to 
wait for a man to come and set it 
up, so we had a drink on the deck 
at the back of my apartment. When 
Terry came, he brought a lady with 
him, and Mom and I watched as 
they fit the pieces together. They 
couldn't get some things to work 
because all the right parts weren't 
there, but there was more than 
enough for me to get busy with. I 
had lots of fun with the things I did 
have and as time went by, more 
and more arrived until now I have 
everything. Now, as I promised in 
Part 1 of my story, I can tell you 
what is great and what is not so 
great. 

Since we got the computer, I 
can't tell you all the hours we have 
sat in front of it. Mostly it’s fun, 
but sometimes you have to do a lot 
of typing and copying to get a pro- 
gram to do something. We read the 
manuals a lot too. There are already 
programs that teach you how to use 
the computer and they are all fun. 
‘Apple presents... Apple’ is one 
and I loved helping the rabbit to 
find his carrot. 


Computers Help with 
Homework 


My computer sure comes in 
handy to do all my homework. I 








Kari shows off her computer system. 
Photo Paul Kennedy. 


have a word processor program 
called '’The Bank Street Writer" 
and I have never seen an easier 
way to write notes and answer 
questions. It's really great. One 
problem though: after we got my 
colour monitor hooked up, my 
Bank Street Writer wouldn't print 
properly any more. My colour 
monitor is an Electrohome and it 
has beautifully bright, sharp 
colours, but it has to be hooked up 
to the computer through an 80 
Column Card. If you have an 80 
Column Card in the computer, the 
Bank Street Writer can't print 
properly. Anyway I am now using 
an ‘Apple Writer'’ word processor 
program and it works just fine. I 
don’t think it's as easy to use, but 
maybe I'm just not used to it yet. 

I have another program called 
‘Apple Logo"' and it has a turtle 
that lets me draw whatever I want. 
It makes beautiful designs in all 
different colours using circles, 
triangles and all sorts of shapes or I 
can just draw pictures. I can use 
my Logo to make music too. The 
keyboard of my computer becomes 
the keyboard of a piano, sort of. 
My Blissapple program lets me 
print letters in Blissymbols to all 
my friends. It was so exciting the 
first time we all watched the 
printer printing symbols on paper. | 
still don't know how it can do that! 

At school I am taking Data 
Processing and I am learning to 
write some small programs. I have 
to plan them all out on paper first 
and then run them on the school 
computer for the teacher to mark. 
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Dad told me to always try them on 
my home computer first, then save 
them on disk and take the disk to 
school. That way I wouldn't have 
to type it all into the school 
computer again. My programs 
worked fine at home but never at 
school. It just took forever for me 
to understand and then to make 
Dad understand that my computer 
at school is a PET and a disk that 
works on an Apple doesn't work on 
a PET. I was so mixed up. Thanks 
Dad! 


Fun with Synthetic Speech 


Now for the voice synthesizer 
which I am dying to tell you about! 
It is'so much fun to useSo far. | 
have just used it for talking to my 
family, to company and to myself. I 
do that a lot. I put stories and poems 
on my word processor and instead 
of printing on paper, I talk. It is so 
neat! Now I am waiting for a special 
program that will help me to use 
the voice synthesizer on the tele- 
phone. I can hardly wait. Remember 
in Part 1, I was wondering what 
would happen if I spelled a word 
wrong. Well, it doesn’t matter. It 
just says it anyway. Sometimes you 
have to spell words wrong on pur- 
pose to make them sound better, 
like my sister's name for instance. 
Linda sounds like LINEda unless 
you spell it Lynda. Then it sounds 
okay. 

Remember in Part 1 I wondered 
what I would ever use a Micro- 
modem for. Just last week Mike, a 
friend of Mrs. McNaughton, came 
and helped my dad get our micro- 
modem to work. Now we can make 
use of the special system called 
Confer. It is so exciting. We must 
press some special keys on the 
computer, type in the telephone 
number and automatically we are 
hooked up to the computer at 
Wayne State University in Michigan, 
which is the host. I ask for messages 
and so far I have got four private 
messages. I have made two new 
friends from the United States, Paula 
and Tim, and I have sent messages 
too. Now I am hoping my boyfriend, 
Benny, will get a Micromodem and 
then I will be in business! I think 
computers are wonderful and I 
know how lucky I am.(1 
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International from 
the Beginning 


by Shirley McNaughton 


Those involved with augmentative 
and alternative communication sys- 
tems and devices may find their 
tongues tripping over the many 
acronyms in their field. But it's an 
exciting problem! 

Best IPCAs ISAAC ICRE-(U, 
IPC:AC, ''I'' stands for international, 
a strength of augmentative com- 
munication from its earliest days. 
Attention began to be focussed 
upon systems and devices for non- 
speaking persons throughout the 
seventies — a decade when the 
benefits of international communi- 
cation and co-operation were grad- 
ually being utilized. It was a time 
when professionals became aware 
of the benefits to be derived from 
exchanging information about the 
research and resources being applied 
to the needs of nonspeaking people 
around the world. An international 
community of caring, sharing people 
developed, the results of which we 
are now experiencing in the eighties. 


The History 


The early application of Blissym- 
bolics in 1971-73 reflected this 
international spirit. Visitors came to 
the Ontario Crippled Children's 
Centre from the United States, 
Sweden, Australia, the United 
Kingdom, Israel. Correspondence 
with countless other countries 
allowed the Blissymbol work 
initiated in Canada to be adapted 
and applied around the world. 
Considerations of service, research, 
training and technical development 
from an international perspective 
became an integral part of the 
program that later became the 
Blissymbolics Communication 
Institute. 





The Trace Centre, Madison, 
Wisconsin; the Artificial Language 
Laboratory, East Lansing, Michigan; 
the Rehabilitation Institute, Stock- 
holm; the National Research Centre, 
Ottawa; Radar, the United Kingdom 
— all experienced similar interna- 
tional involvement. From the com- 
munication links established by 
these and other centres focussing 
on communication systems, differ- 
ent kinds of formal international 
links were established. 

As early as 1977, the Medical 
Engineering Section of the National 
Research Council, Ottawa, held a 
workshop on communication aids. 
Professionals from the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Sweden 
and Canada met to present their 
latest research and to share their 
concerns and aspirations for non- 
speaking persons. During this same ie) 
period, Swedish professionals at the 
Institute for the Handicapped in 
Stockholm initiated a series of pro- 
fessional visitations bringing North 
American, British and European aug- 
mentative communication specialists 
to Stockholm to give lectures and 
training seminars. 

In 1978 a group of professionals 
representing several countries met 
in East Lansing, Michigan to estab- 
lish the International Action Group 
for Communication Enhancement 
and to initiate the publication 
Communication Outlook. 

In the fall of 1979, the Blissym- 
bolics Communication Institute 
began holding annual meetings, 
bringing together representatives 
from all the countries using 
Blissymbolics to discuss service, 
system, training and communication 
issues. 





The 1980's 


In 1980, a special project was 
established by the International 
Commission on Technical Aids, 
Housing and Transportation (ICTA) 





to support international govern- 
mental cooperation within the field 

f technical aids for the speech 

paired. The project was called 
the International Project on Com- 
munication Aids for the Speech 
Impaired (IPCAS) and had as its 
mandate the exchange of informa- 
tion between member countries, the 
stimulation of research and the 
promotion of projects to provide the 
speech impaired with suitable aids 
and services. The governments of 
four countries supported the forma- 
tion of IPCAS and its members now 
are Sweden, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and the United States. 
IPCAS looks to expanding its mem- 
bership and strengthening its 
international representation. 

In 1980 there were other signifi- 
cant international happenings. In 
June, nonspeaking persons repre- 
senting Canada and the United 
Kingdom gave a presentation at the 
World Congress of Rehabilitation 
International in Winnipeg. The 
sharing of experiences and concerns 
by the five participating nonspeaking 
persons stimulated further interest 
in augmentative communication in 
the many countries represented at 
the session. In November, the first 
international conference devoted to 
augmentative communication was 
held in Toronto, at the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education 
(OISE). The success of this first 
conference led to the holding of a 
larger conference in Toronto in 
November 1982 and the beginning 
of definite plans for an international 
association to which all those 
interested in augmentative 
communication could belong. 

In May 1983, a group of persons 
from the many countries involved 
in augmentative and alternative 
communication systems and devices 
formed a membership-based organi- 
zation for individual consumers and 
professionals called the Interna- 
tional Society for Augmentative and 
Alternative Communication (ISAAC). 
Through publications, biennial 
conferences, the computer confer- 
encing system Confer and advocacy 
activities, ISAAC looks to world- 
wide participation in activities 
which promote augmentative and 
alternative communication. Its 
newsletter, Communication Outlook, 
and its journal, Augmentative and 


Alternative Communication (AAC), 
which will have its first issue 
January 1985, provide regular 
information in two formats. 

In order to make this information 
accessible around the world, 
ISAAC's Executive Committee has 
representation from five countries 
and includes a vice president who 
deals primarily with international 
concerns. ISAAC has membership 
co-ordinators in several countries; 
their addresses can be obtained 
from the American membership 
chairperson. In October 1984, 
ISAAC will offer a three-day inter- 
national conference devoted to 
Augmentative and Alternative 
Communication in Boston, Mass- 
achusetts, following the tradition of 
the two International Nonspeech 
Conferences, held at the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education, 
Toronto, Canada in 1980 and 1982. 

ICRE-II in Ottawa, June 1984 
follows the very successful first 
Congress of Rehabilitation Interna- 
tional (Toronto, 1980) to bring 
together professionals from around 
the world to discuss technology and 
rehabilitation. At ICRE-I, many 
displays and presentations were 
directed toward communication. 
The June 1984, ICRE-II devotes a 
full day session to focus on inter- 
national activities in this field. 


Communication Conferencing 


For those unable to travel to 
conferences, daily conferencing is 
possible through IPC:AC of Confer. 
The International Project on Com- 
munication: Augmentative Com- 
munication has participants from 
Canada, the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Sweden. With 
a personal computer and modem or 
a telephone-linked terminal, regular 
contact can be maintained with 


those around the world who wish to 


discuss service, training, research, 
technology, daily living for non- 
speaking people. 

From its informal, international 
roots, the field of augmentative 
communication has developed for- 
mal vehicles for interaction through 
several media. Be it newsletter, 
journal, conference, computer con- 
ferencing, membership organization 


ipa 


or government supported organiza- 
tion, augmentative and alternative 
communication must always be pre- 
fixed with an ''I’ for international. L) 





Editor's Note: 
Readers are invited to submit their 
recollections of international hap- 
penings in augmentative and alter- 
native communication. We would be 
pleased to expand on this short 
history. 

Information can be obtained as 
follows. 


ISAAC: 

Mrs. Sue Sansone, New York State 
Association for the Help of 
Retarded Children, 2900 Veteran's 
Memorial Highway, Bohemia, New 
Yorke 163 Unoea: 


IPGAS: 

International Secretariat, IPCAS, 
Suite 2110, One Yonge Street, 
Toronto, Ontario M5E 1E5. Canada. 


ICRE-II: 

Mr. L. Forget, Executive Secretary, 
Second International Conference on 
Rehabilitation Engineering, National 
Research Council of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A OR6. Canada. 


EPG TAGs 

Confer, Mrs. Katherine Seybold, 
Blissymbolics Communication 
Institute, 350 Rumsey Road, 
Toronto, Ontario M4G 1R8. 
Canada. 


International Nonspeech Conference, 
Boston, October 1984: 

Dr. Howard Shane, Developmental 
Evaluation Clinic, The Children's 
Hospital Medical Center, 300 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts 92115. U.S.A. 





This section of 
Communicating Together 
is sponsored by 
Pilot Club International, 
Ontario District. 
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Teaching and Learning 


Bartering: Kids’ Play 


by Caroline Ramsey Musselwhite 


Caroline Ramsey Musselwhite has a 
doctorate in speech-language pathology 
with a minor in special education. She 
currently provides direct services to 
severely disabled children at the Irene 
Wortham Center in Asheville, North 
Carolina. She also provides consultative 
services and lectures in the United 
States and Canada. Dr. Musselwhite 
has co-authored two textbooks, the 
most recent entitled, Communication 
Programming for the Severely Han- 
dicapped with Karen St. Louis. She is 
now working with Faith Carlson on a 
nonspeech communication activity 
book for children. 


Meeting the needs of today's dis- 
abled students is more of a challenge 
than ever. Children with severe 
disabilities are being served in a 
variety of community settings that 
have limited financial resources. In 
a nutshell, we seem to have greater 
needs and less money with which to 
meet those needs. 

In many communities, the higher 
proportion of working women re- 
sults in less adult volunteers to fill 
the gaps left by reduced staff and 
diminished budgets for materials. 
At the Irene Wortham Center, a 
developmental day center in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, our Volunteers 
in Progress (VIP) program was far 
from full, despite mailings to 50 
service organizations, newspaper 
articles and other attempts to locate 
adult volunteers. A decision was 
made to enlist student volunteers to 
assist in developing needed materials 
through a bartering program. 


Bartering With Students: Goals 


Bartering with young people can 
simultaneously accomplish a variety 
of goals. Below is a partial listing of 
the goals we have set for our bar- 
tering program. 

(1) Increasing public awareness of 
nonspeech communication and 
of our Center: 


(2) Helping young people develop 
empathy and insight while 
(hopefully) helping to reduce 
negative attitudes towards 
handicapped people. 

(3) Providing much needed mater- 
ials for the Center. 

(4) Giving Center children an 
opportunity to interact with a 
caring group of young people 
who ''speak their language’”’. 


Setting Up the Trade 


In setting up this and other bar- 
tering projects, several questions 
should first be asked. The answers 
can guide both parties in making an 
agreement. Below is a summary of 
the questions and answers consid- 
ered in planning a trade between 
the Irene Wortham Center and the 
Haw Creek School sixth graders in 
Mr. Ensley's 1983-84 language arts 
class. 


Question: What do we need? 
Answer: Materials that we cannot 
afford or need to be individualized. 


Question: What can we offer? 
Answer: Expertise in aided and 
unaided communication systems; 
exposure to a population of disabled 
youth. 
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Caroline Musselwhite signs to the preschool class, while, grade six students watch. 
Photo by Maggie Lauterer, The Asheville Citizen, Asheville, North Carolina. 








Question: What do they want? 
Answer: An introduction to aided 
and unaided communication sys- 
tems; a chance to feel needed. 


Question: What can they offer? 
Answer: Many hands for developing 
materials; creativity. 


Once we had mutually agreed on 
directions, projects could be devel- 
oped and the bartering program 
was initiated. 


Sample Program 


As the Communication Disorders 
Specialist, I contracted to go to the 
classroom one or two times per 
month for one-hour sessions to 
introduce various aided and unaided 
communication systems to the sixth 
graders. Teaching activities so far 
have included: 
¢ providing a brief history and 

summary of interesting facts ¢ 

about each system introduced. 

This included background infor- 

mation and ''Did You Know" 

facts. 
¢ decoding games for systems* 

(e.g., Blissful stories and finger- 

spelling crossword puzzles) 
¢ encoding games for systems* (e.g., 

‘Password: What Animal Am I?'’) 






















¢ signing songs (e.g., '’'Open Box", 

‘Santa Claus Is Coming Soon'’} 
used at the Irene Wortham Center 

>) simulations of communication 
board use, motor impairments 
and hearing loss 

e doll skits involving dolls** with a 
variety of disabilities 


The Haw Creek sixth graders in 
return agreed to adopt the Irene 
Wortham Center and do a monthly 
project with suggestions and sup- 
port from the Irene Wortham staff, 
their classroom teacher and other 
support personnel at their school 
such as the art teacher or the media 
specialist. 

Monthly activities thus far have 
included: 


October: 

The students made a Blissymbol 
banner for the entranceway and for 
each of the five classrooms at the 
Center (e.g., ‘‘Babies Are The Best’’ 
for the nursery and ''Hello New 
Friends’ for the preschool. The 
students came to the Center (bring- 
ing 38 dozen cookies!) to present 
@ the banners, sing some signing 
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tion is adjustable. 


THE NEW DIAL 
A low cost, switch operated communication board. 
The New DIAL SCAN is a training aid and 
severe physical handicaps. 
easily be mounted to a wheelchair. The 


operates on four size "D" batteries. 
any switch with a Zygo compatible plug 


aid developed for people with 
The unit measures 

inches deep. Liew can 

unit 

By using 

(325 

user can move the dial to 
When 


point to a picture, word, or Blissymbol. 
using one switch the dial can be moved in one 
switches are used the 
can be moved in two directions 
wise and counterclockwise. 


songs for our nonsingers and be 
entertained by our preschoolers. 


November: 

The students each contracted to 
collect three toys to start a toy 
library, following toy guidelines 
provided by the Center. Each stu- 
dent was responsible for washing 
the toys and preparing lending 
cards for each toy. 


December: 

The students prepared simple 
books with line drawings to accom- 
pany the signing/symbol use pro- 
grams. Each page presented one 
concept and showed the appropriate 
symbol in the corner. Pages were 
laminated, attached and the resul- 
ting books given as presents to 
individual IWC children. 


Summary 


The youth bartering program des- 
cribed here has been very worth- 
while for both groups and has not 
involved an overwhelming amount 
of work. If the students complete 
projects planned by Center staff, 


= ¢lock- 
The speed of rota- 
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they are saving staff time in the 
long run. Clearly, this type of 
project requires support for the 
administration of both faculties and 
enthusiasm from the students. In 
our case, support and enthusiasm 
have been provided in boundless 
measure. I highly recommend this 
type of project for anyone needing 
materials and desiring also to 
increase public awareness. 














*Most games used are included in a book in 
preparation by Musselwhite and Carlson 
entitled Communication Is Fun: Try It New 
Ways. 


**For more information on these dolls with 
disabilities, see ‘Introducing NEW 
FRIENDS" in Communication Outlook, Vol. 5, 
No. 2 or contact the Chapel Hill Training 
Outreach Project, Lincoln Center, Merritt 
Mill Road, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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Overlays can be changed quickly and easi- 
ly which allows the Dial Scan to be used 
efficiently by more than one individual. The 
Dial Scan will be available June 1, 1984. The 
introductory cost of $195, will be effective 
through August 31, 1984. 










@ don johnston 
developmental 
equipment 

981 winnetka terrace, lake zurich, illinois 60047 


312/438-3476 
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Alphabet Cards as a 
Teaching Aid 


We are nearing the end of the alphabet! In the next 
issue of Communicating Together, the final alphabet 
illustrations will be presented. 


KK KK KX 


If you would like a complete set of Alphabet Cards for 
displaying in your classroom (or for decorating your 
bedroom or recreation room), along with the sheet 
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music for the Blissymbol Alphabet Song, send $5.00 to ALL WE HAVE REMAINING ARE 
Blissymbolics Communication Institute. SHAPES WE USE IN SIGNS 
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Core Vocabulary of Available in Canada from: 

207 Blissymbols Blissymbolics 
Communication Institute, 

This vocabulary was 350 Rumsey Road, 

selected as the most Toronto, Ontario M4G 1R8. 

commonly used Blissymbols 

that appear in the existing In the U.S. from: 

stamp booklet. The booklet 

contains a multiple of five of Don Johnston 

each of the 207 7/8 inch size Developmental Equipment, 

stamps, mounted on a remove- 981 Winnetka Terrace, 

able, gluebacked paper. Lake Zurich, Illinois 60047. 














In Australia and New 
Zealand from: 


Ruth Walls Books Pty. Ltd. 
15 Roylston Street, 

Box 282, 

Paddington, N.S.W. 2021 
Australia. 








Price in Canada is $16.00. 
Check with your distributor ¢ 


for the price outside Canada. ¢ 
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Communication 
Board: Prop or Tool? 


by Stephen N. Calculator 


Stephen N. Calculator is an assistant 
Professor in the Department of Com- 
munication Disorders at the University 
of New Hampshire in Durham. He 
has worked with nonspeaking children 
and adults, as a speech pathologist, 
consultant, advocate and applied 
researcher in various residential and 
community placements. His primary 
interests have focused upon identifying 
and remediating communication 
deficiencies which appear to be some- 
what idiosyncratic of nonspeech. He 
has recently published two articles 
summarizing some of these findings in 
the Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders. 


As a speech-language pathologist 
and educator whose primary inter- 
ests have focused upon the com- 
municative needs of persons who 
are moderately to profoundly men- 
tally retarded and physically handi- 
capped, I am accustomed to the 
tremendous variability nonspeakers 
from this population display regard- 
ing their potential communicative 
effectiveness. 

I have become increasingly frus- 
trated by the relatively uniform 
ineffectiveness with which these 
same persons are able to interact 
with speaking persons outside their 
clinical settings. While communica- 
tive effectiveness may be measured 
by the number of symbols on a 
nonspeaker's display or by the 
ability to use complex messages, 
gains in these areas bear little 
relation to nonspeakers'’ abilities to 
communicate with others. To the 
contrary, I have repeatedly obser- 
ved persons relying on primitive 
systems (e.g. a combination of facial 
expressions, unintelligible vocaliza- 
tions, ambiguous gestures and a 
communication board vocabulary of 
less than 25 symbols) who are more 
successful communicators than 
their peers who have access to high 
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technology systems that allow them 
to access hundreds of items. 

It is now time to work together to 
identify those factors which non- 
speaking persons and their listeners 
associate with effective communica- 
tion. Similarly, more conscientious 
efforts must be directed towards 
quantifying the actual benefits 
achieved in communication to allow 
a comparison between those achie- 
ved with a communication aid and 
those achieved without a communi- 
cation aid. I have rarely observed 
any significant differences in the 
efficiency, clarity or overall success 
with which nonspeakers convey 
messages after they have been pro- 
vided with communication boards, 
as compared with their non-board 
methods of communication (vocal- 
izations and gestures). This lack of 
differences is particularly evident in 
the non-speakers’ spontaneous 
communicative efforts. 


Sources of Communication 
Failure 


I have traced the above discrep- 
ancies between nonspeakers’ poten- 
tial and actual communicative 
effectiveness to a combination of 
three sources: (1) the nonspeaker 
(e.g., his/her communicative abili- 
ties, intellectual and social skills 
and perceptions of what constitutes 
communication); (2) the communica- 
tion system (e.g., what types of 
messages does it permit its user to 
convey? In what type of time span? 
With what degree of flexibility and 
finiteness?); and (3) the listener 
(e.g., to what extent is s/he 
motivated to communicate with a 
nonspeaker? How successful is s/he 
in facilitating smooth flowing con- 
versations with the nonspeaker? 
Does s/he encourage the non- 
speaker to assume a dynamic con- 
versational role?) 

Together, these three factors point 
to the need for us to adopt a broad, 
interactional perspective in our 
assessment and treatment programs. 
We must cease looking at non- 
speaking persons independently of 
their respective communicative sys- 
tems and conversational settings. 


Such a restricted view spawns pro- 
grams in which progress in meeting 
prescribed objectives has little or no 
correspondence to changes in the 
nonspeaker’s communicative com- 
petence. 

Examples of such shortsighted 
objectives might include: 


(1) Increasing a nonspeaker's 
symbol vocabulary by a pre- 
scribed number or percentage of 
symbols; 

(2) Increasing the percentage of a 
nonspeaker's messages that are 
conveyed in syntactically com- 
plete units. 


Program Alternatives 


Instead of activities to further 
objectives such as those cited 
above, training should reflect the 
interdependencies between the 
nonspeaker, the system and the 
listeners. Objectives should be 
constructed to enhance the success 
with which nonspeakers are able to 
participate in communicative ex- 
changes. Thus, rather than touting 
increased vocabulary sizes as indi- 
cations of communication progress, 
the nonspeaker's abilities to convey 
and inititate clear messages might 
be a better indicator of communica- 
tive growth. Similarly, if the pro- 
duction of more syntactically 
complete messages not only fails to 
result in improved communicative 
effectiveness, but is actually 
observed to interfere with com- 
munication, the usefulness of 
syntactic complexity to gauge 
communicative effectiveness and 
progress is of questionable value. In 
cases such as this, the increased 
physical and temporal demands 
upon the nonspeaker and his listen- 
ers can result in the listener dis- 
couraging the nonspeaker's use of 
his/her board and the nonspeaker's 
ready compliance. 

Let's briefly examine how pro- 
grams geared towards effective 
communication might circumvent 
such problems, prefacing this 
discussion with some of the undesir- 
able consequences often seen when 
such factors are overlooked. 
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Consequences of Non-functional 
Training 


There is need to examine how 
nonspeaking persons currently 
communicate and in what ways 
they wish to change their existing 
patterns of interaction. This is 
assuming that they are not content 
with their present interaction styles. 
The nonspeaker who '‘accidently"’ 
breaks or loses his/her board or 
leaves it in plain sight of a fellow 
resident, who has smashed it for no 
apparent reason on three previous 
occasions, is telling us something. 
The message is similar to that 
conveyed by the nonspeaker who 
resorts to alternate, perhaps 
ambiguous, methods of communica- 
tion despite the availability of 
his/her board. The staff person who 
removes the communication board 
and places it in an inaccessible 
location immediately upon the non- 
speaker s return);or forgets: sto 
report that it has been broken or 
missing for two months, is giving a 
similar message. 

Each of these behaviours by 
nonspeakers and their listeners 
represent a not-so-covert denial of 
the value of the communication 
systems. How many times have we 
heard parents and staff suggest that 


they don't need a communication 


board when communicating with 
their child because they understand 
everything the child says? In an 
earlier investigation of teachers’ 
interactions with their nonspeaking 
students, I was surprised to find 
some support for such claims. 
Teachers were equally capable of 
interpreting their students’ board 
and nonboard conveyed messages, 
requiring clarification of messages 
conveyed by each modality with 
similar frequency. 


A Plea for Improved Training 


Lack of improved communication 
following the introduction of a com- 
munication board should not detract 
from the potential value of com- 
municative aids. Instead, such find- 
ings only document the inability of 
nonspeakers and their listeners to 
access the inherent potentialities of 
these communicative aids. As I 
have tried to emphasize here, the 
lack of improvement may well be 
due to weaknesses in the training. 

If optimizing communicative inter- 
action is our ultimate objective, this 
same goal must dominate our train- 
ing. Situations must be created in 
which the nonspeaker can exper- 
ience the advantages to be gained 





THE BOOK TO THE FILM 





SEMANTOGRAPHY — BLISSYMBOLICS 


882 pages — Hardbound 
Now in its third edition 


Contains a Blissymbol Dictionary of over 


2800 symbol combinations 


(composed of only 100 basic Blissymbols) 
Price — $46.20 U.S. 


Both books are available from: 
SEMANTOGRAPHY-BLISSYMBOLICS PUBLICATIONS 


“MR. SYMBOL MAN” 


An Introduction to Blissymbolics 
192 pages, pocketbook size 
A supplement to the film produced jointly 


by the National Film Board of Canada and 
Film Australia. 


Price — $7.60 U.S. 





by approximately using his aid. 
Such training addresses the needs to 


provide interaction training and to ¢€ 


motivate the nonspeaker. For 
example, a nonspeaker may not be 
expected to accept nor spontan- 
eously use a communication board 
until (1) s/he has opportunities to 
communicate with a greater number 
of people representing varying ages, 
intellects and interests; (2) s/he 
exercises greater control over the 
initiation and selection of conver- 
sational topics; (3) s/he communi- 
cates more effectively; and (4) until 
her/his communicative efforts are 
generally more efficient, successful, 
and less demanding physically. 
Similar opportunities should be 
presented to the nonspeaker's 
listeners. For example, unless 
listeners know that by doing certain 
things they can facilitate smooth 
flowing conversations with a non- 
speaker, we can’t expect them to 
welcome the use of a communica- 
tion aid. A nonspeaker who offers 
improved opportunities for his 
listeners to converse with him/her 
(e.g., greater varieties of topics, 
clearer and more efficient messages, 
more interpersonal exchanges) will 
encourage more communication 
with a communication aid in the 
future. L 
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PSE ITN Talk 


This section focuses on the Blis- 
symbolics system itself. For those 
already familiar with Blissymbolics, 
new symbols and new ways of looking 
at the system are introduced. For 
those new to the system, an introduc- 
tion to standard Blissymbols is given, 
including new ways to use the sym- 
bols. The quiz is for everyone. 
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A Symbol Quiz 


Given the symbols: 


line child now 


to pretend 
A 


-D_ 


> CLOSs 


How would you express the 
following: 

. Christian 

. current 

. make-believe 

. young 

. straight 


Oi GO Ne 


hearing impaired 


religious 


1S, religion + descriptive 
ee ._ indicalor 








Siro 











i. | ——Himits + ear + descriptiv 
/ - indicator — | 





An important symbol: 


value, evaluation 


For New Symbol Users 


description (evaluation) indicator 


The symbol represents a cone in 
an unstable position, balanced on V 


its point. In Semantography C.K. 
Bliss wrote that human evaluations 


are unreliable because they have 
different meanings for each 


individual. 


taste tasty 
Vv 
D nose + mouth superimposed 
We need both our nose and 
mouth to taste things. 
beauty beautiful 
V 
( ) eye + happy C5) T 
O i pleasing to the eye O 
music musical 
V 
? d ear + musical note ? d 
(to) fill full 
A Vv 


ey 


speech impaired 
ee 


lo 


to fill change the indicator to a 
description indicator = full 


2 : New Symbols _ 


limits + mouth 
+ descriptive indicator 


opposite + quick 
+ descriptive indicator 


_ New descriptive symbols which have been added to the vocabulary. 


sight impaired 


Quarter sized evaluation symbol 
placed above another symbol 
showing that it is describing or 
evaluating something. This indicator 
produces meaning equivalent to 
English adverbs or adjectives. 


taste + description indicator 
= tasty 


beauty + description indicator 
= beautiful 


music + description indicator 
= musical 


a container closed over + action 
indicator 





limits + eye + descriptive 
indicator 


bad + little + descriptive 
indicator 
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Augmentative Communication 





The WRITE System: 
Its Use with Blissymbolics 


by Claudia Wood and Jacline Huet 


Claudia Wood taught the augmentative 
communication class at Mackay 
Centre in Montreal, Quebec for seven 
years. She recently moved to the 
Toronto area and is presently a 
computer instructor with the Micro- 
computer Applications Program at 
Ontario Crippled Children's Centre, 
and the Symbol Office Coordinator at 
Blissymbolics Communication Institute. 

Jacline Huet has been a communi- 
cation instructor at Mackay Centre 
for the past two years. Her previous 
experience includes volunteer work 
and supply teaching in the augmenta- 
tive communication class at the 
Centre. 


The WRITE system was developed 
by Cheryl Goodenough Trepagnier 
of Tufts New England Medical 
Center in Boston, Massachusetts. 
We became interested in Ms. 
Goodenough Trepagnier's work 
several years ago, after noting how 
successfully some former Blissym- 
bol students from neighboring 
French schools learned to use her 
PAR LE SI LA B, a phonemic com- 
munication board. (This system is 
called ''Speak"’ in English.) 

The WRITE system, however, is a 
spelling based communication 
board. A WRITE display contains 
100, 200, 300 or 400 units. Each 
unit is a single letter, a part of a 
word or a whole word that occurs 
frequently in spoken English. With 
WRITE, an individual can sequence 
the units to spell the words of 
his/her message with greater speed, 
efficiency and clarity than is 
possible with an alphabet and/or 
word board. 

In our initial trials with WRITE, 
we found parents, teachers and, to 
a limited extent, students willing to 
use the system for the following 
reasons. 





¢ WRITE'S use of traditional 
orthography complements reading 
and spelling instruction. 

WRITE provides considerable 
spelling practice. 

Errors made by students during 
the use of WRITE provide one 
means of diagnosing spelling 
problems. 

The WRITE display provides 
students with a graphic reminder 
of letter combinations, thus 
serving as a memory aid for 
spelling. 


The first year we taught the 
system to our two most proficient 
symbol users. The following year 
our program expanded to include 
nine symbol users. All these 
students have now been integrated 
into regular classes for at least part 
of each day. 

Three levels for using the WRITE 
have evolved over the past two 
years. Please note, however, that 
these are not meant to be strictly 
interpreted since many students fall 
between the levels. The WRITE 
levels are: 


Level 1: The WRITE 100 display 
as introduced to Blissymbol stu- 
dents, who have completed a grade 
one reading program, as another 
tool to help them learn the alpha- 
bet, letter combinations and simple 
sight words. (At this level a teacher 
can informally assess a student's 
motivation and capacity to advance 
to Level 2.) 


Level 2: The system in conjunc- 
tion with the Blissymbol system to 
enhance communication. 


Level 3: The system as a primary 
communication system. 


Practical Experience 


Level 1: Four students, aged 10 to 
15, are each receiving individual 
instruction in the use of Blissym- 
bolics. During additional sessions, 
the communication instructor uses 
each student's own reading vocabu- 
lary words obtained from the class 
teacher and demonstrates how to 





Cal 


spell these words on the WRITE 
100. 


Level 2: Four students, aged 16 to 
20 and with reading comprehension 
levels ranging from grade one to 
grade five, have used the WRITE 
system to excellent advantage. All 
four students had already begun 
some reading instruction based on 
phonic or ''look-say-sight-word"’ 
approaches. Three students now use 
the WRITE 200 board and have 
double sided displays (Blissymbols 
on one side and WRITE on the 
other). These students can manually 
flip displays to access the desired 
system. The fourth student, Giota, 
is dependent on an ETRAN (Eye 
Transmission) system to access her 
Blissymbols and now uses a modi- 
fied system to access both systems. 
She spells most of the words in her 
messages and uses a symbol when 
she is uncertain. 

Giota was asked to explain how 
she felt when we suggested she use 
the WRITE outside her augmen- 
tative communication class. She 
replied: 


sad 
I feel (felt) a little ©) | because I 
afraid 
was ©) | (2? people don't (wouldn't) 
talk 


know how to ©oO7 with me. 


changed 
1 @ 


have two ways to communicate and 


my mind because now I 


easy 


it is ipa to say what I want to 


Savon 


Three of the four students transmit 
most of their messages using sym- 
bols, and spell when they can do 
so. They are motivated to use the 
WRITE more often, though spelling 
vocabularies must be expanded and 
spelling skills improved. Emphasis 


*Note: We took student's message verbatim. 
Items in parenthesis (_ ) are for clarification. 

















Denise Landry with her WRITE board. 


has been placed upon (1) expanding 
students’ functional spelling vocabu- 
laries; (2) using words which 
enhance social interaction; (3) 
learning a practical vocabulary for 
specific situations (i.e. outings to 
sporting events, restaurants, stores); 
and (4) teaching words requested by 
the individuals, their parents and 
teachers. 


Level 3: Thirteen-year-old Denise 
Landry, an exceptional student at 
the Mackay Centre in Montreal, 
learned to use the WRITE 400 after 
only four 40-minute sessions. 
Parents, teachers and peers accep- 
ted the system readily, and minimal 
follow-up was required. Denise's 
reading comprehension was at the 
grade four level at the beginning of 
instruction and has now reached 
grade six. In addition to the WRITE, 
she uses an electric typewriter, the 
Sharp Memowriter and an Atari 
microcomputer at various times and 
places throughout the day. Denise 
had this to say about the WRITE 
system: 


“WRITE is ALL RIGHT because 
it gives me more freedom to say 
what I want to say to people. 
Sometimes I have a hard time when 
I don't know how to spell a word, 
but I think it is a wonderful thing. I 
wish more Blissymbol users could 
use it.’ (Teacher's note: Denise is a 
perfectionist and doesn’t like to 
make mistakes. She knows listeners 





can understand her message even if 
she occasionally misspells a word.) 


Conclusion 


We have found the WRITE system 
useful in three ways: 


(1) as an individual's primary 
communication system; 

as a system to be used in 
conjunction with another sys- 
tem, such as Blissymbolics, to 
enhance communication; 

as a tool to teach students, who 
are in an introductory reading 
program, the alphabet, letter 
combinations and sight words. 


(2 


=< 


(3 


In addition, we have used the 
WRITE as an informal assessment 
tool that provided us with infor- 
mation about students’ motivation 
and potential reading and spelling 
ability. Most notably, we saw an 
improvement in the self-esteem of 
these pupils who were pleased to 
demonstrate their spelling ability to 
friends, parents and teachers. 

Finally, as instructors we had 
been frustrated for years by 
problems inherent in developing 
language arts programs for nonvocal 
students. WRITE has served as a 
catalyst providing us with new 
inspiration. We would be interested 
to hear from others who might 
want to share ideas. 














Editor’s Note: 

If readers wish to obtain 
information about the WRITE, 
please contact: Cheryl Goodenough 
Trepagnier, Department of 
Rehabilitation Engineering, Tufts 
New England Medical Center, 171 
Harrison Ave., Box 1009, Boston, 
Massachusetts 02111, U.S.A. For 
ECRIRE (French version) contact: 
Diane Milliard, Association de 
paralysie cerebrale du Quebec, Inc., 
Centre de ressources Bliss, 525, 
Boul. Hamel est, Bureau A-50, 
Quebec, P.O. G1IM 288. 





This section of 
Communicating Together 
is sponsored by 


Manufacturers Life 
Insurance Company, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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New Program 
from MECC 


Blissymbols 
Concepts 
Computer Program 


A new addition to the 
Blissymbolics Learning 
Programs on the Apple Il 
Computer by John and 
Florence Wertz and the 
Minnesota Educational 
Computing Consortium 


Blissymbol Concepts is a 

package of six programs: 

e Four programs teach the 
concepts of left/right 
directionality. 

e The fifth program provides 
drill on the spatial location 
of objects. 

e The sixth program teaches 
the concept of pairs. 

Designed for individual or 

small group use by 

nonspeaking students. 


Available in Canada from 
Blissymbolics Communication 
Institute. $44.00. 








- 


Blissymbolics Learning 
Programs 


New Prices 


Due to an increase in price 
from the producer, MECC, 
the cost of these programs 
for purchase in Canada is as 
follows: 


Blissboard $44.00 
Bliss Library $96.00 
Bliss Drills $43.00 


Blissymbol Concepts $44.00 
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Sharing Ideas with Nora 
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“Sharing Ideas with Nora” is a forum 
for sharing information concerning all 
aspects of Augmentative Communica- 
tion. Nora Rothchild, consultant with 
the Augmentative Communication 
Service of the Ontario Crippled 
Children’s Centre, heads up a regular 
column focusing on readers’ questions, 
answers, problems and experiences. 


In this issue, I'm sharing a question 
and answer that was sent to me 
from Sheela Stuart at the Crippled 
Children's Blissymbolics Resource 
Center in Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
As consultants, we are often asked 
for ideas about how to initiate a 
reading program. I thought many of 
you would be interested in the 
approach used by one classroom 
teacher. I'd be happy to hear from 
more of you with other ideas. 


Question 


Presently I have a kindergarten 
student in my program who is 
learning Blissymbols through the 
Speech Department. He has learned 
over 120 symbols so far. Next year 
he will be in first grade. I would 
like to know what reading approach 
to use with this student. The regular 
classroom students are using the 
Ginn basal series. Do you have some 
information to share with me? 

Thanks for your time concerning 
this matter. The student is quite 
bright and fun to work with. 


Pam Hartmann 
Special Education Teacher 


Answer 


Dear Ms. Hartmann, 

Thank you for your letter inquir- 
ing about Blissymbolics and the 
teaching of reading. I will attempt 
to share the information that I 
have, which is largely the result of 
experimentation and experience. 

I am presently teaching reading 
skills from pre-school through first 
grade in a self-contained Blissymbol 
classroom. We use the Ginn Reading 
Series in our school. I use this also 
and adapt it on an individual basis 
to meet the needs of my students. 
The approach that I have taken is 
that one should not attempt to 
begin teaching reading words until 
a child's level of communication is 
advanced enough so that he can 
attach a gesture or a symbol meaning 
to the word being presented. In 
other words, relying on ‘‘yes"’ and 
‘‘no''’ responses where reading is 
concerned involves too much 
guesswork and probably very little 
mastery. If the student you speak of 
uses his 120 symbols well, then it 
would seem that he is probably at a 
high enough level to begin. 

In other teaching situations, I’ve 
also used the Houghton-Mifflin 
Reading Series and adapted the 
Peabody-Rebus reading program for 
lower level readers by changing the 
Rebus symbols into Blissymbols. 
Most of the good basal reading 
series have a highly phonetic com- 
ponent, so it doesn't make a great 
deal of difference which one you 
use. 

In unit reading tests, I require 
that criterion be met in vocabulary 
and comprehension areas, but I do 
not require mastery in decodiny 
skills. If a student meets the criter- 
ion in the other areas, we move 
ahead. I do however continue to 
teach the decoding segments and 
we work through the workbook 
pages together. The students are 
beginning to have a better under- 
standing of initial and final 
consonants sounds. 

My experience has been that the 
majority of nonverbal children are 
learning to read by sight because of 


their inability to produce the 
sounds. For this reason I teach even 
the decodable words as sight vocab- 
ulary. I strongly feel that there is 
no right or wrong method to use. It 
is much more dependent on the 
needs of an individual child and 
your own teaching preferences. 

Anything is acceptable for reading 
purposes as long as it is understood 
between you and the student. And 
anything that carries over into his 
daily communication that others 
can understand is great. . 

When I introduce vocabulary, I 
discuss the words with the students 
and introduce them with a combin- 
ation of actions and pictures. Then 
I take one word at a time and ask 
them if they have anything on their 
boards that can tell me about the 
word. It's an excellent opportunity 
to incorporate their communication 
skills. We then work out together 
what they will tell me with their 
boards when I show them the word 
to read silently. 

When I hold up a flash card and 
they point to one of their symbol 
responses, then I know they know 
what the word is. It is important to 
keep in mind that the symbols are 
meaning-based, not word-based. 
Thus one symbol can be descriptive 
of many different words. 

Once you have introduced vocab- 
ulary, the students also have a way 
to respond to questions about the 
story. Thus it gives you a much . 
better idea of where comprehension 
hes? 

This is not the only way to teach 
reading to a student using Blissym- 
bols, but I have found it to be the 
most successful of the methods I 
have tried. I have also found that a 
Blissymbol student enjoys all the 
same reading games and activities 
that others enjoy. They just need to 
be adapted a little. I hope this will 
be of some help to you. Good luck! 








Sincerely, 


Crippled Children's Hospital & 
School 


Barbara D. Rance ¢ 
Blissymbol Classroom Teacher 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota e 
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Helpers, Advocates, 
Interpreters and 
Gatekeepers 


by Geb Verburg 





“Research and Publications” is written 
by Geb Verburg, who has been 
involved in the field of nonspeech 
communication since the mid-seventies. 
A cognitive scientist, Mr. Verburg is 
currently working as Research Officer 
in an OCCC project investigating the 
use of microcomputers with the 
disabled. 


In this column, I will look at ‘two 
sides of service provision — the two 
faces of '‘helping”’. 

Like a coin, help has two faces. 
On the one hand, help relieves a 
need; e.g., when an interpreter 
relays a message to a wider audi- 
ence, when welfare payments sus- 
tain a person who lost a job or 
when a communication system is 
provided to a nonspeaking person. 
On the other hand, help may rob a 
person of his/her autonomy; e.g. 
when the interpreter speaks and 
answers for the person. Help may 
foster or gently coerce dependency 
when a client or recipient relies too 
much upon the helper or support 
system. This may occur when a 
person with a communication board 
is compelled to rely upon a helper 
to modify or add to his board and 
is thereby rendered dependent, in 
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spite of the fact that the main func- 
tion of the board is to increase the 
person's independence. 

Perhaps the most detrimental type 
of help is that which denies people 
the opportunity to learn to help 
themselves. This may take the form 
of helping too much or too soon or 
of demanding too little. It may 
consist of witholding an activity or 
device because the person is ‘‘not 
ready"’ or ''will become frustrated” 
or ‘is unable to benefit’’. 

Even the best intended assistance 
can turn from helping into '’gate- 
keeping’’, where gatekeeping refers 
predominantly to the intentional or 
unintentional closing of gates, or 
denying or stalling the achievement 
of (greater) independence. Beyond 
the simple notion that persons in 
need should be helped lies the 
question of whether the help provi- 
ded will in the long run free the 
person or render him/her depen- 
dent. Are we helpers and advocates 
or gatekeepers? 


The Helper’s Pitfall 


It is not always easy to keep an 
eye on the long term effects of an 
intervention. Anticipating the role 
that a prescribed device or system 
will play in a client's life three 
months or a year from now is diffi- 
cult. Especially if the need is urgent 
and a solution is at hand, our “‘urge 
to help'’ may override the possible 
dependency effect that is inherent 
in the device, system or in the ser- 
vice structure needed to support it. 

The urge to help can account for 
the fact that interpreters end up 
speaking not for, but instead of, the 
user. This otherwise commendable 
altruism often drives naive listeners 
to over-anticipate a message or its 
conclusion. The user is thereby 
denied what in a very telling 
German word is called Miindigkeit. 
This word means ''being of age”’ 
but also connotes autonomy and self- 
determination. It is significant that 
the German word for mouth, Mund, 
forms the root of this important 
concept. 





Autonomy and 
Self-Determination 


As the German (and Dutch) idiom 
implies, the ability to speak for 
oneself is equivalent to personal 
autonomy and self-determination. 
This places great importance on the 
provision of augmentative commun- 
ication systems and/or devices for 
nonspeaking persons. At the same 
time, the close relation between a 
person's ability to communicate and 
his/her level of autonomy produces 
a potentially critical constraint, 
namely that of limiting a person's 
autonomy by (inadvertently) limiting 
the scope of the augmentative com- 
munication system. 

An infant who is learning to speak 
has control over the production 
system (i.e. the voice) as well as 
over the choice of output. Thus the 
infant can decide whether or not 
s/he is ready to produce a new, 
more complex and differentiated 
word or not, depending on the 
situation or context. New words can 
be picked up in any situation at any 
time of day and often in the most 
relevant contexts. The child can 
then experiment with new words in 
non-threatening situations (e.g., 
when alone or with parents) and is 
often rewarded for his/her efforts. 

Recently my daughter proudly 
pronounced that she knew what the 
word '‘ambushed”’ meant and 
shared with me that even super- 
heroes (her favorite parent substi- 
tutes) got ambushed once in a while. 
When I asked her to tell me what it 
meant, she said: ‘It means tired — 
very, very tired.’’ I chuckled at the 
image of a ‘’bushed"’ superhero and 
explained both words to her. A cru- 
cial characteristic of this informal 
learning process and one that is 
easily overlooked because it is so 
common place is that the infant is 
in control of what she says and 
when, where and how she says it. 

Such a degree of control over the 
choice or formation of a word 
(what), over the time (when), place 
(where) and mode (how) of its pro- 
duction is not yet maximized in 
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(aided) communication systems. An 
augmentative communication system 
or picture vocabulary may lack 
certain symbols or may not allow 
the creation of new symbols. The 
boards, books or devices may not 
be accessible in a situation that 
could give rise to a new concept. 

When a child hears a new word 
or learns a novel concept, the avail- 
ability of a symbol or the option to 
construct one for that word or 
concept can help the child remem- 
ber these new experiences and adds 
to his/her vocabulary at the same 
time. This reciprocal effect of 
symbol availability upon the acqui- 
sition of a new concept and con- 
versely the encounter of a new 
concept upon the learning of the 
symbol can only occur when the 
symbol is at hand or can be gener- 
ated. In the absence of both of 
these, the concept may be lost and 
forgotten. The introduction of a 
symbol at a later date may not be 
enough to reactivate and link up 
with the concept that the child once 
briefly possessed. 

Until more of the control over 
creation, selection and production 
can be put at the child's disposition, 
communication will not deliver its 
full measure of autonomy and self 
determination. The child's ability to 
learn, retain and use the fullest 
possible conceptual repertoire could 
be limited. 


How The User Can Take Control 


Before considering how the user 
of a system can take more control, 
we must look at the thorny issues 
of readiness, inability, frustration 
and motivation. 

This is complex because these 
judgements are almost always sub- 
jectively ascribed to a user. And no 
matter how experienced the helper, 
the judgements ‘‘not ready", 
“‘unable’’, ‘'will become frustrated'’ 
and ‘‘is not motivated’ are the 
verdicts of a gatekeeper and should 
not be used lightly. I would say 
they should not be used at all, but 
that would be irresponsible. There 
are instances in which these judge- 
ments can justifiably be made by 
someone other than the user. How- 
ever, in all these judgements, and 
especially in cases of readiness 


judgements, the true expert is the 
user or the child, rather than the 
helper. These decisions should be- 
left to the user where at all possible. 

Frustration judgements are tricky 
because they are based partially on 
the signs of frustration emitted by 
the user. But for the remainder they 
are an expression of the helper's 
frustration or impatience. Stopping 
an activity because it is too frustra- 
ting renders that activity inacces- 
sible and diminishes the user's 
opportunity to learn to deal with 
frustration. Inability, like readiness, 
is a judgement that is perhaps best 
left to the child to make. As long as 
the child is given a range of options, 
some of which are clearly within 
his/her capabilities and others that 
are (slightly) beyond that level, the 
child can experiment and learn in 
the process. As Dr. Louise Bates 
Ames of the Gesell Institute of 
Human Development said in a re- 
cent interview: ‘’Children protect 
themselves pretty well....If they’re 
not ready for a computer or a 
typewriter, they just won't do it 
with any real attention.'’ This sage 
observation applies to augmentative 
systems and devices in general. It 
provides a simple justification for 
placing as much control and deci- 
sion-making power as possible in 
the child's hands or mind. 

What if a child or user, when 
given self-controllable options, fails 
to exercise them? What if a good 
symbol system, a well-designed 
board or a hi-tech device is not 
used? In those instances one may 
hear the phrase '’she is not moti- 
vated" and hear as well the jangling 
of keys and the sound of a gate 
slamming shut. 

Motivation is a mediocre descrip- 
tive term and is a worse explanation 
of why a child fails to exercise 
options. Reasons for this behaviour 
may lie in the child, in the system, 
in the noninteraction of others or in 
all of these. The child or person 
may not be confident enough or 
may not want to exercise control. 

A strong sense of internal control 
will help the symbol user, espe- 
cially since a nonspeaking person 
must expend more energy and time 
to create a message, often in the 
face of reluctant or hurried listen- 
ers. More than once I have been 





impressed by the perseverance and 
sense of selfworth that I have seen 


in nonspeaking children. In retro- ¢ 


spect I realize now that these 
confident children and young adults 
were all successful communicators 
(Bliss, wordboards and marginally 
comprehensible speech). In my 
experience, children who appeared 
to persevere less were those who 
communicated less effectively. 

As I write this, I realize that I 
have just created a chicken or egg 
question. Does a child communicate 
more effectively because s/he has a 
strong sense of internal control? Or 
does a child gain a sense of internal 
control through his/her ability to 
communicate effectively? It is 
possible that here too a reciprocal 
relation holds in that the one 
reinforces the other and vice versa. 

When a new system or device is 
introduced, or generally when a 
change of status quo is desired by 
the child or the helper, an invest- 
ment of energy is required of both. 
For some children, it may be neces- 
sary to build self-confidence and a 
sense of internal control before they 
will commit themselves to a device 
or to the exercise of an available 
option. Confidence and internal 
control can sometimes be boosted 
more effectively in areas of strength 
(i.e., things that the child already 
knows how to do) rather than in 
the context of a new system, board 
or device. Especially with a poten- 
tially powerful system, the promise 
of success may be matched by the 
fear of failure. These dynamics 
operate in the child but operate 
equally in the helper. An awareness 
of this sometimes delicate balance 
can help both. 

Sensitive helpers are one of the 
components to greater Mindigkeit. 
A system that can best approach a 
speaking child's enormous freedom 
of choice is a second crucial compo- 
nent. And finally the accessibility, 
or the ability to choose or generate 
a symbol when and where a child 
wants and needs it is a third vital 
component. If the augmentative 
communication helper is to avoid 
the pitfall of creating a new kind of 
dependency, the system and the 
means of presenting the system to 
the user must come to the aid of 
the helper. 
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chedule of Events 


@IO>o 


BCI Elementary 
Workshops 


BCI Elementary Workshop training 
sessions are held throughout the year 
and provide professionals and fam- 
ilies with an opportunity to learn 
about Blissymbolics. The workshops 
include thirty hours of lectures and 
group and individual assignments. 


Forthcoming Workshops: 


In Ontario 

e July 3-5, 1984 in Toronto with 
optional day July 6 presented by 
the Augmentative Communication 
Service. 


November 1-3 in Toronto with 
optional day November 4 presented 
by the Augmentative Communica- 
tion Service. 


Contact: Blissymbolics Communi- 
cation Institute, 350 Rumsey Road, 
Toronto, Ontario M4G 1R8, 
Canada. 

Telephone: (416) 424-3806 


Internship in 
Augmentative 
Communication 


October 29-November 16, 1984 


Presented by the Augmentative 
Communication Service, Ontario 
Crippled Children's Centre, 
Toronto, Canada. 


A practical clinical program focus- 
sing on the application of augmen- 
tative communication systems for 
the communicatively impaired. The 
three week program will highlight: 
* communication systems 

¢ technology 

e interaction 

Elementary Training in Blissym- 
bolics required prior to acceptance 
in the program. 


For further information contact: 
Karen Henry, Augmentative Com- 
munication Service, Ontario 
Crippled Children’s Centre, 350 
Rumsey Road, Toronto, Ontario 
M4G 1R8, Canada. 

Telephone: (416) 424-3805 



















For Your Information 


The Blissymbol components used in section headings and design 
are shown here with accompanying words. 
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Readers 
Write 


oi ® A 
LOU 
Message to Communicating Together 


From Paula Nelson 
Via Confer, March 01, 1984 





We are so pleased to have been 
introduced to the Harringtons 
through Confer. We have been 
‘‘Confering'’, and spoke once on the 
phone. Today we received an extra- 
ordinary letter from Kari Harrington 
which she recorded on cassette 
from her voice synthesizer. Tim 
plans to answer her with his new 
Votrax Personal Speech System 
hooked up to a Model 100, which 
John Eulenberg devised. I hope this 
will be the beginning of a corres- 
pondence among users of voice syn- 
thesizers. It was a signal event for 
me to hear Kari's voice today. We 
thank Confer for bringing us 
together. 

Love, Paula and Tim 


Editor's Note: 

We are delighted that Paula and 
Tim are Confering with the 
Harringtons. Perhaps now other 
families will be encouraged to join 
Confer and meet new friends with 
similar interests. We hope Paula 
will tell us more about Tim's new 
synthetic speech system in a future 
issue of Communicating Together. 





Answers to Symbol Quiz 


(from p.00) 
Vv Vv 
v ar 
Vv 
DIK 5 | 
V 
IOL 


For a better understanding of all the 
component parts within Blissymbols, 
the reference Blissymbols for Use, B. 
Hehner, 1980, is highly recommended. 














.. never forgets. 


Not one byte of its 4K user- 
programmable memory. We're using 
new technology that now remembers 
without battery support. 


So go ahead and divvy up the 4000* 
characters into 156 available locations 
any way you want to. scanWRITER tells 
you how while you're doing it. 


Then recall them for visual display, 
printed copy, speech output, or 
computer operation. Expand, 
condense, or erase whenever you 
want to. 


Oh—there are also note-taking and 
calculator memories to help you 
through the day. 





All with single switch selection from a 
proven, easy-to-learn scanning pattern 
for the profoundly physically disabled. 


scanWRITER. 


Worth remembering. 


* 4 
approximate 


La CO) 


Always there when you need us. 


ZYGO INDUSTRIES, INC. 
P.O. Box 1008 

Portland, OR 97207-1008 
(508) 297-1724 











